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THE KING'S CAMP
Before young Edward came to the throne I spent a day with the
present King when he was Duke of York. One of his pet hobbies was a
boys' camp at Southwold which he ran at his own expense. The idea
behind it was to break down class consciousness and get boys from the
public schools, like Eton and Harrow, to live for a time in close comrade-
ship with boys from industrial classes and districts.
"You will be surprised," he told me, "how well it works. There is
absolutely no class consciousness. The whole camp is run on team
work, and they learn a lot from each other. Anyhow, they have a jolly
good time."
I was sceptical about that. It seemed to me impossible that Eton
boys would get on to easy terms with those from Limehouse and
Bermondsey, but I didn't say anything like that to the Duke. One
doesn't try to spoil a man's dream. But after some hours in the camp I
saw that he was right. The boys were getting on together marvellously
well, without the slightest thought of snobbishness or class conscious-
ness. It seemed to me a little miracle in England.
The Duke invited me into his own car, just he and I together, and
talked to me about all sorts of subjects. I noticed that in private
conversation his speech was easy. He was keen on industrial problems
and wanted much more to be done for boys just over school age. Then
he began talking with obvious admiration of his elder brother, who was
Prince of Wales at that time.
"My brother," he told me, "is going to make a speech to-morrow for
something like an hour. To me it would be a tremendous ordeal. But
he has a gift that way, don't you think?"
He was very shy, I noticed. Whenever the car slowed down, and
there was a chance of his b6ing recognised, he drew back, and once
pulled down the blinds.
"I never get used to it," he told me. Now as King he has been forced
to get used to it and bears himself bravely before vast crowds.
When we reached the camp he had a tumultuous welcome from the
crowd of boys who swarmed after him when he made a tour of in-
spection. He knew many of them by name, and stopped to talk to
them, and I noticed that they were perfectly at ease with him and, what
I admired more, he was perfectly at ease with them. That is not always
easy with boys of that age. He was just simple, and natural, and full of
good humour with them. He went down to bathe with them and they